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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1920. 1 
I. 

TWO years ago I called attention to the fact that although the 
war had so greatly limited the output of constructive, sys- 
tematic philosophy in France, it seemed to have affected much less 
the number of works relating to the history of philosophy. 2 Is this 
due to the fact that works of the latter kind do not touch so 
closely the keen anxieties and difficulties of the present hour, 
which weigh so heavily not only upon the life of the individual 
but also upon that of society? And is it because by such work 
the mind is diverted and a refuge provided for one's thoughts? 
We shall see that it is scarcely possible to account in this way for 
all these works on the history of philosophy. On the other hand, 
may the explanation be found in this fact — that such studies can 
be carried on with a less carefree mind and, to use the expression 
popularized by M. Pierre Janet, with the minimum of 'tension 
psychologique ' ? Perhaps we shall have to accept one reason in 
some cases, and another in others. However that may be, the fact 
is that, during the past year also, historical works have been by far 
the most numerous and the most important. 

First rank, by common consent, is awarded to the masterly 
work of Hamelin, Le Systeme d'Aristote. 3 However, this is not 

1 Translated from the French by Lucy Shepard Crawford. 

2 See The Philosophical Review, September, 1919. 

3 1 vol., 8vo, III, 497 pages, Edited by M. L. Robin. Alcan, publisher. (In 
regard to Hamelin, his philosophical doctrine and his death, see The Philoso- 
phical Review, May, 1908, pp. 291, 299-303 ; and September, 1920, p. 432.) 
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really a recent work — its publication has been delayed by circum- 
stances. During his lifetime, Hamelin had published a translation 
of the second book of the Physics, together with a detailed and 
thorough commentary of 140 pages. With too much modesty, 
he used to say that this was merely an essay, merely a sample, 
still very imperfect, of an extensive and complete annotated 
translation of that work of Aristotle's, which he had hoped to 
bring to completion. His tragic death has made this impossible. 
But among his papers he left the manuscripts of several lecture- 
courses, from which has already been selected his excellent 
Systeme de Descartes, and from which also has just been selected 
this Aristote, which undoubtedly will prove to be quite as useful. 
Le Systeme d' Aristote is, first of all, a technical work, remark- 
able for its profound erudition and scholarly precision. You must 
not expect to find in it anything artistic. Its style is sometimes 
cumbersome and careless. It is a course of lectures delivered by 
Hamelin to the students of the £cole Normale, when he was 
Maitre de Conferences there, — written out by the author himself, 
but with no other thought than to have his facts and arguments 
clearly before him. — No bold synthetic views, such as are found 
in the historical works of Renouvier and Ravaisson ; but rather a 
concise analysis of the texts, from which many quotations have 
been cited in the notes. Ethics and politics are not discussed. 
The most extensive part of the work and the part which gives 
evidence of the most thorough research, is the study of the Aris- 
totelian Logic. For, if in one sense the Logic is merely a pro- 
paedeutic, a methodology of demonstration, from another point 
of view it is the instrument which created the sciences of physics 
and metaphysics. But at this point we must avoid a possible 
misunderstanding. The latter view, indeed, states its significance 
for us who are the historians of Aristotelianism, and who know 
how much all thought depends upon the directing concepts which it 
adopts. But Aristotle had no such notion of his Logic, because he 
always maintained the attitude, not of a critical philosopher, but 
of a modern scholar of the empirical school. Zeller, according 
to Hamelin, was quite mistaken in this regard. In his exposition 
of the Aristotelian system, Zeller placed metaphysics ahead of the 
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sciences (in the strict sense of the term), basing his judgment 
upon the fact that it is not possible to comprehend the theory of 
nature, of motion, of the First Mover, without first understanding 
the theory of dynamic and potential activity, of matter and form, 
of the efficient cause and the final cause. The major premise is 
quite true, but it presupposes, according to Hamelin, a second 
premise which is false : namely, that for Aristotle all these con- 
cepts belong to metaphysics, — using 'metaphysics' almost in the 
Kantian sense, as denoting the constitutive laws both of thought 
and of its object at one and the same time. This is not the case. 
On the contrary, Aristotle always proceeds from established facts 
to their explanations, guided by common-sense truths which no 
one denies, and of which logic can likewise make the inventory 
a posteriori — I might even say, thus perhaps going a step beyond 
Hamelin's thought, as if it were studying the natural science of 
the language. The way in which Trendelenburg interpreted the 
categories is a matter of common knowledge. The theory of 
the four causes — (or rather, the four original meanings of the 
word 'cause') — is included among those generalities which no 
one in Aristotle's time had yet thought of postulating as ontologi- 
cal principles. The Metaphysics, to be sure, brings them again 
under discussion, but it is for the purpose of finding their bases 
rather than of making reality depend upon them. And for this 
reason, logic does not. even find a place in the classifications of the 
sciences which Aristotle drew up in the Fifth and Tenth Books 
of his Metaphysics. It is only in the light of the more recent 
analysis of the human mind that we are able to perceive what 
these forms of thought can predetermine in advance in the doc- 
trine itself. 

Such a man as Hamelin, who in his own Essai sur les elements 
principaux de la representation explains the world in terms of 
dialectics, deserves no little praise for having so clearly recog- 
nized the absence of any such idea in Aristotle. This does not 
mean that his own philosophical convictions are not to be found 
in the present book. But it is one thing to project one's own 
thoughts into an author, and quite another thing to make use of 
them in order to judge him and to discern what of historic interest 
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is to be found in his work. Durkheim had already noted this 
characteristic in his preface to Hamelin's Descartes. " The thing 
that gave its profound originality to Hamelin's teaching," says 
M. Leon Robin, likewise, in his foreword to the Aristote, " is the 
fact that, with the unequalled skill of a master, he fuses the 
philological analysis of the text, and the exact determination of 
the meaning (in which Trendelenburg, Waitz and Bonitz had 
excelled) with the effort of a thinker who, in order to extend 
philosophical knowledge, seeks to measure its significance and 
effectiveness." Some examples of this are seen in the chapter on 
the opposition of the concepts, where, at the very beginning, 
there is clearly indicated the antithesis between the analytic and 
synthetic methods ; in his discussion of the theory of chance, and 
especially in the last chapter on being, which, throughout, testi- 
fies to the importance which Hamelin attaches not only to the 
opposition between extension and connotation, but also the supe- 
riority (somewhat illusory, in our opinion) which he attributes to 
the latter. Perhaps it is for this reason also that he reduces to 
such a comparatively small compass all that he has to say in regard 
to physical matter, life, and the soul. And it is certainly this 
same mental orientation which accounts for the very original criti- 
cism at the end of the work. For him there is a defect in the logic 
of Aristotle's system inasmuch as it adopts the principle of indi- 
viduation by means of matter which, in fact, implies Plato's con- 
tempt for the individual. For a philosophy which accepts God 
himself as an individual reality, without assigning to him, how- 
ever, any privation or indeterminate possibility, matter should not 
explain the actuality of the individual, but only his limitations. 

This combination of pure history with doctrine is carried still 
further in the book of M. Eugene de Faye, Idealisme et Real- 
isme, 1 the most important part of which is completely devoted to 
an explanation of the political ideas of Plato and of Aristotle.- It 
cannot be said of M. de Faye that he wished to escape the cares 
of the present day by immuring himself in antiquity! Quite the 
contrary ; for at the beginning of the war he was engaged in his 

i i vol., 8vo, 260 pages. Bossard, publisher. The author is a scholar well 
known for his studies on gnosticism, and Professor in the Faculte de Thio- 
logie protestante and at the Bcole des Hautes gtudes. 
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scholarly studies, and he continued to pursue them in the light of 
the events which were convulsing Europe: and in the writings 
of the great Greek philosophers, he found, he said, reflections 
in regard to the organization of society, truer and more profound 
than those of any of our contemporaries. Historians in general 
will undoubtedly take exception to such a mental attitude, although 
the author has taken the precaution to separate clearly, into two 
distinct parts, the exposition from the applications. He is con- 
vinced that, in the philosophical order as in the political and 
social orders, the past deserves to be studied only in so far as it is 
of interest to the present. Without being narrowly pragmatic, 
an historical study cannot ignore the idea of value. Why study 
Descartes rather than Voetius if there were not in him more 
enduring truth? Doubtless in the case of philosophers there is 
less of this permanent truth in the general system which they 
adopt than in their orientation, their method of approach, and 
the articulations of thought. Nevertheless, in so far as it is 
truth, it will always be of paramount interest. To treat classical 
authors like curiosities in a museum is, in general, to misrepresent 
them ! It is not in this way that they would wish to be read. It 
is said that even their mistakes are interesting. — Agreed. — But, 
only when they give us a glimpse into reality. A mistake, as M. 
Seailles used to remark, is not really refuted until the element of 
truth which it contains is included. 

M. de Faye passes over briefly the details of Plato's and 
Aristotle's plans for society. He, however, does emphasize the 
necessity of a social aim, of a community interest over and above 
the simple desire of self-preservation, or the desire to grow or 
to rule. In opposition to what sociologists usually say, the State, 
like the individual, is not justified in living only for the sake of 
living. The highest possible good can never be attained unless 
we fix our hearts on spiritual things. M. de Faye gives no quota- 
tion at this point, but without doubt he has in mind the great 
words of Aristotle: "A man ought not to entertain human 
thoughts, as some would advise, because he is human, nor mortal 
thoughts, because he is mortal; but as far as it is possible he 
should make himself immortal, and do everything with a view to 
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living in accordance with the best principle in him." During the 
past forty years, France's fault has been too much ' laisser-aller ' 
and a certain lack of settled moral purpose: she has scattered 
her energies in party strife. Germany has sinned by aiming at 
hegemony, at success through organization. France has lived 
like a dilettante, Germany like a rapacious business man. On 
the other hand, when the United States plunged into the war, it 
seemed to be a social personality, behaving like a man of feeling, 
who, even at the cost of painful effort and of risk to himself, 
was eager to make Justice rule in the world in which he lives. 

How is this higher end to be attained? As Plato saw so clearly, 
every nation would have to possess institutions which represent 
this function of the ideal, and especially a system of education 
consistently directed toward this end. What the Germans did, 
with such success, by way of inculcating in the younger genera- 
tions their ideal of conquest and of imperialism, would it not be 
possible for the United States, for France and for England to do, 
so as to hasten the coming of a human life, and to find some just 
solution of labor problems and of international difficulties? In 
this way the spiritual organization of each people would guarantee, 
without violence, a constitution of humanity based upon law. 
The law alone, as Aristotle remarked, is not odious when it 
prescribes what it is necessary to do. In the eyes of the idealist, 
an international army — a source of friction and possible hos- 
tility — would possess less real power than the determined will of 
an organization founded upon justice. Ideas seem to be im- 
practicable, only because people talk about them instead of 
believing in them. Instead of searching, in the first place, for 
material support from the outside, offered reluctantly by skeptical 
governments, let our hearts have faith in the possibility of realiz- 
ing the spiritual achievements which are inherent in these ideas. 
As the result of such a spiritual movement, there would arise 
a control over the material affairs of men, more powerful than 
could ever be effected by the most skilful combinations of diplo- 
macy and an international police. 

This faith may seem Utopian. Nevertheless, it is more than an 
echo, on the part of the philosophical historian, of the creed of 
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certain Greeks concerning legislation and education. L 'Union 
pour la Verite has just published a very interesting collection of 
documents — Les Frangais a la recherche d'une Societe des Na- 
tions. 1 From the time of Henry IV up to the struggle of 1914, 
the " Grand Design " of an association of nations for the mainte- 
nance of peace has assumed a great variety of forms which give 
proof of the extraordinary vitality of this idea in France, and her 
clear opposition to the other ideal, — the " Monarchic universelle ", 
represented by a Charles V, a Louis XIV, a Napoleon, and a Wil- 
liam II. The collection is by no means complete; the authors 
themselves acknowledge in the preface that a more exhaustive his- 
torical inquiry would have made it possible to include some strik- 
ing passages gleaned from French refugees in Holland, from the 
free-masons of the Eighteenth Century, from the positivists and 
from the socialists. Leibniz, for example — should not he be in- 
cluded in this list, in view of the fact that he shared so intimately 
in French culture, and that his principal philosophical works were 
written in French? However that may be, the work contains 
a long series of texts and of names, including the following, 
among the most celebrated: Fenelon, Montesquieu, l'abbe de 
Saint Pierre, Rousseau, Condorcet, Saint-Simon, Lamartine, 
Hugo, Renan, and Littre. The glimpses which it affords of the 
thoughts of such men as the economist, Pecqueur, or the socialist, 
Victor Considerant, not to mention a jurist like M. Hauriou, or 
an intellectual like Albert Thierry, who was a soldier in the great 
war, are also of great interest. 



II. 



Unfortunately posthumous, like Hamelin's Aristote, are also 
the works of M. Leon Blanchet: Campanella, 2 and his study of 
Les antecedents historiques du " Je pense, done je suis." 3 The 
author, who was in delicate health, died at the end of 1919, when 
he was only thirty-five years old. It may be that his life was 

1 One small volume, 8vo, 237 pages. {Union pour la Verite, 26, rue Vis- 
conti, Paris.) 

2 1 vol., 8vo, 596 pages. Alcan, publisher, 
* 1 vol., 8vo, 325 pages. Ibid. 
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shortened because of the material difficulties which today every- 
where beset intellectual workers. In addition to these two great 
works, he wrote a most valuable article on L 'attitude religieuse 
des Jesuites et le pari de Pascal. 1 He found the prototype of 
Pascal's wager very exactly formulated in the work of the Jesuit, 
Father Sirmond, who was the object of a refutation by the great 
Arnauld, and whom Pascal likewise attacked in his tenth Provin- 
ciate. Here we have one of those finds which, although they have 
a bearing only on one special point, nevertheless are as enlight- 
ening to historians of philosophy as the discovery formerly 
made by Brochard of the parodies which form the theme of 
Plato's Symposium. People had been so accustomed to say that 
this argument of the wager sprang from Pascal's own genius, 
and that it was the direct result of his studies regarding the calcu- 
lation of probabilities ! — The same wealth and precision of docu- 
mentary evidence which enrich L'attitude religieuse des Jesuites 
are also found in Campanella. Previously there existed no 
philosophical study of this great philosopher in French. The 
origin of M. Blanchet's book happened to be the competition 
opened in 1914 by the Academie des Sciences Morales for the 
purpose of filling this lacuna. M. Blanchet's manuscript, crowned 
by the Academy and later revised and developed, resulted in 
this voluminous and learned work, which was to form his 
major thesis for the doctorate. For, contrary to what people 
surmised, neither the war nor financial straits prevent candidates 
in philosophy from submitting to us, for this degree, theses of 
considerable scope. From various sources aid is being given to 
them to defray the excessive cost of printing. Some of them 
succeed in printing their theses at their own expense. In a word, 
the tradition is being maintained. Whereas in most foreign uni- 
versities (and even at Paris, in the Faculty of Sciences, of Law 
and of Medicine), theses are almost always student-exercises; 
in the Faculty of Letters, on the other hand, the collection of 
doctor's theses is constantly being enriched by works which 
would do honor to any mature writer, no matter who he may be. 
Attention has been called to the disadvantages of such a require- 
lTwo articles in the Revue de metaphysique, July and September, 1919. 
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merit, namely : too great delay in taking the doctor's degree, and 
as a result, delayed entrance into teaching in the higher institu- 
tions ; artificial stimulation to produce extended works (good or 
bad) which prove to be of advantage to the author from the point 
of view of his future career ; and finally, in the case of dogmatic 1 
theses, the tendency of the aspiring doctor to compress into one 
comprehensive work a complete, philosophy which is in the process 
of growth in his mind, and which often would have been of 
greater worth if it had matured more gradually in works of 
smaller compass and greater ripeness. I do not underestimate 
these disadvantages, — but let us weigh them in the balance with 
the other results of this regime. Certainly the Campenella of M. 
Blanchet — because it is so replete with learning, with criticism 
and with the results of his own reflection, and because it sheds so 
much light upon the whole philosophy of the Renaissance — is a 
good argument in favor of this tradition. 

M. Blanchet's other work, on the antecedents of the Cogito, is 
on the same high plane. M. Brehier was quite correct when he 
praised the author for his success in avoiding the danger of under- 
estimating Descartes's originality, by investigating the sources of 
his ideas. This work belongs to the very interesting cycle 
inaugurated several years ago by La doctrine de la liberty chez 
Descartes, written by M. Et. Gilson (at present Professor at the 
University of Strasbourg), and by his noteworthy Lexique sco- 
lastico-cartesien. The teaching profession in France has for too 
long a time agreed with Descartes himself in its estimation of 
Cartesianism : namely, that it was truth revealed directly by 
the 'lumiere naturette' which illumines every man, — a theory 
which must be judged on its own merits, irrespective of any 
previous philosophizing. But today, this long-neglected territory 
is being explored by large numbers of scholars. In addition to 
the works which we have been discussing, M. Filliatre has just 
published an important contribution on the philosophy of St. 
Anselm, its principles, its character, and its influence 2 ; and M. 

1 This word is quite currently used in our academic vocabulary to indicate 
all that is included in philosophy proper, as distinct from historical philosophy 
or philosophical criticism. 

2 1 vol., 8vo, xv + 475 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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Durantel has submitted two doctor's theses, entitled respectively, 
Le retour a Dieu par I 'intelligence et la volonte dans la philosophic 
de Saint Thomas, and St. Thomas et le Pseudo-Denis. 1 Both 
are well supported by references and represent a vast amount of 
research and critical work. 

Despite its controversial tone, and even its digressions into 
contemporary politics, M. Louis Rougier's Les paralogismes du 
rationalisme 2 may be considered in connection with those just 
mentioned; in the first place, because M. Rougier has included in 
his book a large number of citations from mediaeval sources, as 
well as an index of the names of seven or eight hundred authors. 
But an even more cogent reason is the fact that studying in this 
field establishes a 'liaison' between the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages and Classical philosophy, by discussing the meaning of 
'necessary truths,' of the argument a constantia subjecti, of the 
ontological proof, of the argument from degrees of perfection and 
reality, of the principle of final causes, or of sufficient reason. 
Moreover, it has been said that, by his criticism (which is often 
incisive), M. Rougier endeavors to entomb a philosophy which is 
already dead, rather than to dispute a philosophy which is still 
living. However, let us not lay too much stress on this point. — 
What is true in the academic world need not necessarily be appli- 
cable to other intellectual circles where Bossuet and Saint Thomas 
continue to hold sway. The other day I was talking to a priest in 
regard to a doctor's thesis which he had just written, and in which 
I was astonished to find that he had merely presented an accurate 
commentary on St. Augustine's rationalism, on his classical proofs 
for the existence of God and the immortality of the soul, and on 
his theory of ' substantial truth ' — and all this without reservation 
or objection, just as if Hume or Kant or Renouvier had never 
written a word, and as if this whole line of reasoning of the 
Bishop of Hippo were as firmly established as a treatise on 
geometry. "Indeed," he said to me, "it is my conviction that 
this whole doctrine, and no other, brings satisfaction to the mind, 

i Theses of the FaculU de Lettres of Paris. 8vo, 412 pages; and 8vo, 273 
pages. Alcan, publisher. 

2 1 vol., 8vo, xiv + 540 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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in spite of all the skeptics and semi-skeptics who have criticized it. 
Unless you repudiate metaphysics altogether, you come back to 
these basic theses of St. Augustine, which are also St. Thomas's ; 
and in our circle, this is the religious philosophy which is most 
generally accepted." Therefore, we see that M. Rougier's polemic, 
which seemed at first to be merely an attack against the shades, 
has, in reality, a bearing on doctrines which are still very much 
alive in the souls of certain people. What a difference there is, 
not only between points of view of individual thinkers, but also 
between the collective thoughts of communities, even among com- 
patriots and contemporaries ! How difficult it is to penetrate the 
intangible barriers which separate the scientist from the philoso- 
pher, and the philosopher from the cleric! And how often it 
happens, even today, that although a discussion is undertaken in a 
most courteous and deferential spirit, and actually embodies the 
good faith of each disputant, nevertheless it results in revealing 
mental attitudes which have no common measure ! 

III. 

There has likewise been the same activity in the field of the 
history of modern philosophy. La Philosophic de Berkeley, 1 of 
M. A. Joussain, is not so much a scholarly study as an intelligent 
and sympathetic commentary. To borrow an epigraph of M. 
Boutroux : " Systems are living thoughts. It is only by seeking 
in the printed page for a means of resuscitating the thoughts 
themselves that we can hope to understand them." And this 
has been what M. Joussain has accomplished. It is impossible 
to read M. Joussain's book without being charmed by the author's 
ingenuity, his delicate subtlety, his artistic sense and his psycho- 
logical insight. No one could appreciate the perfection of Berke- 
ley's literary style, or make others aware of it, save a man like 
M. Joussain who is at once a philosopher, a writer, and an artist. 2 

1 1 vol., 8vo, 261 pages. Boivin, publisher. 

2 In addition to interesting works and articles on psychology, M. Joussain 
has published several literary works, including some volumes of poetry. A 
list of his works will be found at the beginning of his Berkeley, in accordance 
with the convenient practice of French publishers, which we should be glad 
to see adopted by American publishers. 
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But among the works on modern philosophy which have 
appeared this year, the most important is the excellent work of 
M. Ch. Andler — Les precurseurs de Nietzsche. 1 The distin- 
guished professor has dedicated the book to the memory of one of 
his colleagues and to twenty-one of his former students — "ger- 
manistes frangais, morts dans la Grande Guerre pour la patrie et 
l'humanite." Probably M. Andler is better informed than any 
other man in France regarding German literature and civilization. 
Before the war he knew enough to foresee (what all French 
socialists refused to believe and which they heaped reproaches 
upon him for proclaiming) that the German socialists would co- 
operate wholeheartedly with their government the day it decided 
that it was advantageous for Germany to attack France. But, 
M. Andler is not merely a specialist in Germanism — his is a mind 
of wide sweep which, if he had so desired, could have held a 
place, with equal distinction, in philosophy or in literature — all 
of which is proved by this book. All his breadth of skill and 
learning was needed in order to disclose in such detail the great 
debt which Nietzsche owes to his predecessors : first of all, to his 
great compatriots from Goethe to Schopenhauer; secondly, to 
Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, Fontenelle, Chamfort, 
Stendhal, and finally to his teacher and friend, Burckhardt, the 
Swiss historian. Nor did M. Andler forget the influence which 
Emerson exerted upon Nietzche's development. As we read the 
many statements of fact contained in this book, we realize that, 
although this thinker has been so far-famed, nevertheless, up to 
this time, our knowledge of the sources of his speculation has been 
quite imperfect. Henceforth, before discussing Nietzche, it will 
be necessary to study all the evidence collected by M. Andler and 
to reflect upon his impressive conclusions. 

M. Mustoxidi's Histoire de I'esthetique frangaise 2 has been 

i i vol., 8vo, 384 pages. Bossard, publisher. This is the first of a series 
of six volumes on Neitzsche et sa Pensee by M. Ch. Andler, which is to include 
the whole life and philosophy of the author of Zarathoustra. The succeeding 
volumes are now on the press. 

2 1 vol., 8vo, lxiii + 240 pages. Champion, publisher. This is a new edi- 
tion revised and completed, of the Systemes esthktiqu.es en France by the same 
author. (See The Philosophical Review, September, 1919.) This new edi- 
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criticized on the ground that the subject is treated from a narrowly 
national point of view, and that the book is restricted to aesthetics 
in France, without taking account of its relation to the work 
done in this field in England and Germany. As matter of fact 
this is true, but perhaps it is not without justification. When 
an historian breaks ground in an unexplored field, he must, first 
of all, devote himself to investigation and to the task of collecting 
and classifying authors and texts. Only after this has been ac- 
complished need he concern himself with the connections of his 
subject, and the influence it has exerted in related fields. What 
would be a serious defect in the history of literature (which for 
a long time has been the subject of study) is merely a limitation 
which it is impossible to avoid when making, for the first time, a 
summary study covering the whole field of French aesthetics, or 
only of those systems which aim, at least in principle, to rest upon 
a scientific plane. And this is precisely the kind of study which 
M. Mustoxidi intended to make. 

A similar work has also appeared during the past year: M. 
Dwelshauvers's Psychologie frangaise contemporaine. 1 This 
work was suggested by Ribot's well known Psychologie Anglaise 
and Psychologie Allemande. Its purpose is to present a concise 
and systematic account of French psychology throughout the 
Nineteenth Century and during the opening years of the Twenti- 
eth Century, including in its discussions: Maine de Biran, 
Jouffroy and the Eclectics; the great systems opposing Eclecti- 
cism, — namely, Comte, Cournot, Renouvier, Ravaisson, among 
whom he includes Durand de Gros ; the founders of the French 
scientific psychology — Taine, Ribot, Binet, Janet, Paulhan and 
Tarde; idealism and neo-spiritualism — Fouillee, Lachelier, Bou- 
troux, Hannequin, etc.; and finally, the. psychology of Bergson. 
These are the main divisions of the work. In some instances, 
exception may be taken to the order in which the several works 

tion includes a bibliography of French aesthetics and its sources up to 1914. 
Containing, as it does, more than a thousand titles, this bibliography, because of 
its extent and usefulness, deserves mention on its own account. 

1 i vol., 8vo, xii + 256 pages. Alcan, publisher. M. Dwelshauvers is a 
Belgian. For a long time he was Professor at the University of Brussels. At 
present he is Professeur au seminaire de philosophie at Barcelona, Spain. 
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are arranged. Nevertheless, the book presents clearly and ac- 
curately the representative types of French psychology, and for 
this it deserves commendation. A long conclusion gives with bold 
strokes a resume of the way the different schools succeeded each 
other and how they are related to each other. M. Dwelshauvers 
believes that modern psychology lays the greatest emphasis upon 
the dynamism of psychic facts, upon mental synthesis, upon 
synergy and the organic unity of thought. And for this reason it 
seems to him that metaphysics is the ultimate goal of psychology — 
and a metaphysics which presupposes active and thinking subjects 
as the real elements of the universe. 

Two of the philosophers mentioned in this work have elsewhere 
been the subject of special study. 

M. Tisserand has just issued the first volume of his Oeuvres 
completes of Maine de Biran, 1 which was undertaken under the 
auspices of the Institut. In this first volume are to be found de 
Biran's earliest works, all written during his youth — some dated 
1793 and 1794, others without date but belonging to the same 
period, and in no case later than 1798. In an extended introduc- 
tion M. Tisserand gives us valuable details concerning the author 
and the works contained in this first volume. At the same time, 
M. Tisserand published (in the " Classiques de la philosophic" 
series) de Biran's Memoir e sur les perceptions obscures (1807). 
The same little volume also includes several tracts hitherto un- 
published, and a simple and useful account of the life and work 
of Maine de Biran. 2 

Secondly, M. Seailles has just published a short but excellent 
philosophical monograph on La philosophic de J. Lachelier. 3 
Lachelier published little during his lifetime. And at his death he 
forbade the printing of anything which might be found among 
his papers, or in his written lectures, or in the many voluminous 
letters which he had written on philosophical questions and which 

1 1 vol., 8vo, lxxv 4- 312 pages. Alcan, publisher. The Oeuvres completes 
of Maine de Biran will comprise about twelve volumes. 

2 1 vol., i2mo, xi + 67 pages. Armand Colin, publisher. 

3 1 vol., i2mo, 171 pages. Alcan, publisher. In regard to Lachelier, see 
The Philosophical Review, September, 1019, pp. 461-463. 
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his correspondents had proudly cherished. This over-scrupulous- 
ness on the part of a thinker whose thoughts were always develop- 
ing, makes such a work as M. Seailles's doubly valuable — espe- 
cially as M. Seailles was personally familiar with Lachelier's 
teaching and has the authority of a master to select for us his 
most important and fundamental ideas. 

To speak here of the works on the history of American 
philosophy would, according to the French proverb, be " to carry 
water to the river." But nevertheless, we must mention Les 
philosophies pluralistes cfAngleterre et d'Amerique 1 by M. J. 
Wahl. This is an excellent and very exhaustive study of the 
origins of contemporary pluralism, as exemplified in: Fechner 
and Lotze, Menard and Renouvier, J. S. Mill, Bain, Shadworth 
Hodgson, and many others too numerous to note here. Although 
the book contains some very interesting documents and compari- 
sons, it is unfortunate that a large number of contemporary 
works have been referred to very briefly and in a way which does 
not clearly indicate their true character. The result is that it is 
not always possible to get a clear picture of the ideas and tenden- 
cies of the authors cited. But this defect is to be explained by 
the fact that M. Wahl wished to be as complete as possible and 
to cite the largest possible number of writers in this field. The 
long bibliography at the end of the volume indicates the wide 
range of his information. 

Finally, from the Institut Philosophique de Louvain, there has 
come to us another work on a closely related subject: he neo- 
realisme americain 2 by M. l'abbe Kremer. In our opinion, the 
work would have been more valuable if it had united in one vol- 
ume a study of English and American realism. But, even as it 
stands, it will be a great aid to French readers ; for difference in 
language is such a barrier to complete and perfect understanding, 
even for thinkers who seem to have a wide range of intercourse ! 
Whenever I read the work of a foreign philosopher, I am aston- 
ished to find how many Frenchmen are not mentioned, whose 

1 1 vol., 8vo, 325 pages. Alcan, publisher. 

2 1 vol., 8vo, x + 310 pages. Louvain, Institut de Philosophie ; and Paris, 
Alcan, publisher. 
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names, as it seems to me, should necessarily be included among the 
citations and references. And I believe that a foreigner must be 
struck by the same lack in our own books. A sad lack, to be sure, 
for is it not true that the highest aim of all science, and indeed 
of all life of the spirit, is communication, and, in the last analysis, 
a communion of thought? 



IV. 



This rich harvest of historical and critical studies does not, 
however, represent the whole output for the year in the field of 
philosophy. We have no desire to ascribe to the philosophical 
works that are now being issued any greater tendency toward 
unity of thought than they actually possess. Nevertheless, there 
is noticeable, we believe, quite a general reaction against tradi- 
tional idealism, particularly against the dialectic which pretends 
to construct the world solely by the power of the mind. Even 
among philosophers, the partisans of experience are becoming 
more and more numerous. Proof of this is to be found in the 
French articles criticising the recent work of M. Parodi in 
which high appreciation is expressed of Hamelin's dialectics. 1 
One of the most characteristic of these is the long and learned 
study which M. Brunschvicg contributed to the Revue de M eta- 
physique. 2 The question was also discussed at a meeting of the 
Societe de Philosophic. The report of this meeting has not yet 
been printed, but this will be done shortly — thanks to the gener- 
osity of some American philosophers, whose subscriptions have 
made it possible for the Societe to resume the publication of its 
Bulletin. 3 

Les problemes de la philosophies by M. Paul Dupont is also an 
essay on a posteriori metaphysics — a metaphysics based on science 
and aiming to extend the scope of science by a critical study " as 

1 See The Philosophical Review, September, 1920. 

2 L 'Orientation du rationalisme , Revue de M&taphysique et de Morale, 
July, 1920. 

For lack of funds the publication of the Bulletin was suspended in 1917, 
(Publication resumed January, 1921.) 

* 1 vol., 8vo, vi + 386 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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valuable, from the point of view of logic, as the positive sciences." 
The author's early training was " scientific ". He was formerly a 
student at the £cole Polytechnique (as were also Auguste Comte 
and Renouvier). He approaches traditional problems with fresh- 
ness of spirit, but with no lack of skill. Throughout this work, 
M. Dupont has kept in view a twofold goal: (1) to arrange 
philosophical problems in a systematic way so that all those who 
are able to understand them will accept such arrangement as 
legitimate; and as a result of such systematization, (2) to present 
a common program which (in this study as in the study of the 
positive sciences), by making possible cumulative and progressive 
work, will reduce causes of doubt to a minimum. This is an 
ideal which M. Dupont shares with some of the best minds of 
our time, — especially with M. Bergson who, although often re- 
ferred to as a mere artist, nevertheless always intended to create 
a positive metaphysics which will leave room for real progress 
and cumulative results. 1 To attain this ideal M. Dupont takes 
a path which philosophers since Kant have for the most part 
neglected. He is frankly a ' realist ', but that is not all — his 
fundamental problem is the knowledge of things in themselves. 
And naturally he is led to the drawbridge of the whole theory of 
reality ; that is, to the fundamental problem of the existence of 
our fellows. It would be beyond the range of this article, and it 
would take too long, to discuss the way M. Dupont justifies his 
position by a bold application of the calculation of probabilities, 
from which he deduces our knowledge of other human beings. 2 
But that which is of immediate interest to us is the idea which 
dominates the work, and the intellectual movement of which it is 
the expression. We find another example of it in L' Invert fiable 3 
of M. Andre Cresson, doctor of letters. The realism of this 
author is all the more worthy of note in view of the fact that his 
duties as professor of philosophy as well as his generation have 
placed him in an environment which in general is naturally in- 

1 See especially Le parallelisme psycho-physique et la me'taphysique posi- 
tive; and cf. Le Roy, Une philosophie nouvelle, ch. 1. 

2 For this discussion, see the Revue Philosophique, May, 1921. 

3 1 vol., i2mo, 400 pages. Chiron, publisher. 
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clined to idealism. But he combats idealism with all the freedom 
of thought, all the spontaneity, and all the sound common sense 
that he possesses. He faces squarely the eternal questions of 
philosophy: "What really exists?" "What is the essence of 
existence ? " This is the way his book begins. And he answers 
these questions — in good faith and with absolute sincerity — by a 
metaphysical probabilism, which undoubtedly leaves plenty of 
room for individual and social differences, without, however, ex- 
cluding the possibility of a "conviction raisonnee". Our readers 
will perhaps remember that even M. Meyerson himself, in an 
article on La science et les systemes philosophiques, emphasized 
the scientific usage of the realistic notion of the ' thing '. He will 
presently return to a discussion of this subject in a large work 
which is now on the press. 

M. d'Eichthal has collected in one volume several very original 
articles on the role of memory, which he had contributed to the 
Revue Philosophique. To these he has added a few new studies 
on the memory and the passions, memory and language, memory 
and action. The general title of the book is Du role de la memoir e 
dans nos conceptions metaphysiques, esthetiques, passionelles, 
actives. 1 

In connection with this book by M. d'Eichthal, we may consider 
the studies on the role of memory which form the basis of a 
new work by M. Rignano, La psychologie du raisonnement. 2 
The point of departure of M. Rignano's very original analysis 
is the origin and mnemonic nature of affective tendencies. Its 
aim is to resolve the process of reasoning into more simple 
phenomena, and these in turn into simple elements. The author 
then proceeds to reconstruct the composite forms of reasoning, 
emphasizing the affective origin which they all preserve. On this 
point the ideas of M. Rignano are generally accepted. But his 

i i vol., i2mo, 198 pages. Alcan, publisher. M. Eugene d'Eichthal, Direc- 
tor of the tcole des Sciences Politiques, is principally known as an economist. 
He is the son of Gustave d'Eichthal who was the friend and correspondent of 
John Stuart Mill. M. Eugene d'Eichthal has given us a fine portrait of his 
father in another work entitled, Quelques antes d'elite (Hachette, 1019). 

2 1 vol., 8vo, xi + 544 pages. Alcan, publisher. M. Rignano, Directeur de 
Scientia, is an Italian. But he speaks and writes French well. 
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other thesis has not been so readily accepted: namely, (1) that 
demonstrative reasoning is comparable to mental experimentation 
and constructive reasoning, and (2) that the reasoning which he 
calls 'intentional' (plausible pleading) is comparable to classifi- 
cation, to the determining judgment of Kant. Constructive 
reason is not always ' objective ', nor is the reasoning of classifica- 
tion always arbitrary. Without doubt, in the process of reasoning 
there are two fundamentally different elements, which Aristotle 
had already showed were quite distinct. We are indebted to M. 
Rignano for having given us such a penetrating analysis of this 
' dialectic reasoning ' which logicians nowadays so rarely study. 
But we must draw a sharp distinction between the validity and the 
form of a course of reasoning on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the psychological attitude of the man who builds it up. For 
instance, a lawyer, for quite ' intentional ' reasons, may make a 
demonstration which, as matter of fact, is perfectly ' constructive ' 
and, in so far as it is so, it will be sound and valid. Stendhal 
narrates in his Memoirs that his Aunt Seraphie was generously 
endowed with the power to " find reasons " in support of her own 
interests or her passions. But the reasons which were thus found 
after the act were nevertheless good in themselves and convincing 
to an impartial mind. And it is precisely in this respect that 
Stendhal's aunt was so gifted. Almost all women can plead a 
cause skilfully, but only a few possess the talent of Aunt 
Seraphie. 1 

Another contribution to the study of logic is La Classification 
des Sciences* of M. Adrien Naville. This is a new edition of 
an earlier work which was remodeled'in 1901. In its present form 
it has been thoroughly revised, but it still contains the three main 
divisions which characterize his system: namely, demonstrative 
sciences, historical sciences and canonical sciences (or, as we 
usually say nowadays, the 'normative' sciences). Also from 
Switzerland we have received La Raison et la Vue s by M. Frank 

1 An interesting discussion of M. Rignano's ideas was held before the 
Societe de Philosophie, but unfortunately it was at the time when lack of funds 
made it impossible to print the Bulletin. 

2 1 vol., 8vo, iii + 322 pages. Alcan, publisher, 
s 1 vol., 8vo, 374 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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Grandjean, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Geneva. 
This is an interesting work and even somewhat peculiar, which 
may be considered from two points of view — like those figures in 
a psychological laboratory, which, according to the play of the 
imagination, seem to represent a design either in hollow or in 
relief. From one point of view, it is a critique of the best known 
works of French contemporary epistemology : Bergson, Poincare, 
Rabier, Goblot, and Meyerson are cited and discussed at length. 
It is evident that M. Grandjean's reading has not been confined to 
the classical authors and that his reading has affected his thought. 
Nevertheless, in this book also we find some curious lacunae. 
For example, even though the book is devoted to a discussion 
of the points of resemblance between Reason and Vision, the 
author fails to make use of the excellent work of Villey on 
Le monde des aveugles, written by a highly cultivated man who 
has himself been blind since early youth. This book might have 
dissuaded M. Grandjean from accepting, without sufficient criti- 
cism, and in opposition to Poincare's opinion, the much discussed 
thesis of M. Dunan on visual space, and especially the formula of 
Platner (which to our mind is so apt to mislead psychology) — 
namely, " For the man born blind, time takes the place of space." 1 
And this leads us to the second aspect of La Raison et la Vue, 
which is as dogmatic and as original as the first is critical and 
academic. The author has a two-fold purpose: In the first 
place, he aims to show the extent of the gulf between pure logic 
and applied logic. Secondly, he wishes to account for the part 
played by reason and for its relation to intuition, by showing that 
reason is formed under the dominating influence of visual sensa- 
tions, of which it borrows the fundamental character. That is 
to say, like visual sensations, reason creates mental images, presents 
things clearly and synthetically, in forms that are plastic, static, 
simultaneous, and above all immobile — (but these images reflect 
only the surface of things, not their depth, whereas intuition 
penetrates directly to a distance) — and finally reason sees things 
with the eye of an artist, because at bottom our geometry (which is 

i There is, however, in M. Grandjean's book (p. 257) a judicious observa- 
tion which he might have urged more strongly, had he read Villey. 
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a rational study par excellence) is obviously also an aesthetic 
study. Does that mean that all science is to be converted into a 
work of art? Not at all! But, according to M. Grandjean (and 
this is not the least astonishing aspect of his work), 'rational' 
activity is quite different from scientific activity. Knowledge of 
the concrete and reason are not two tiers of the life of the mind, 
superimposed one upon the other — they are rather two opposing 
functions. Reason wishes to reconstruct the world to satisfy our 
intelligence. Science, on the other hand, modestly accepts the 
forms of experience so that action may have a successful outcome. 
Reason is a logican and a geometrician; Understanding is an 
observer, a physicist, a workman. There is nothing more roman- 
tic than reason; intuition, on the other hand, is positive, and 
from intuition, understanding receives its positiveness. Upon the 
normal collaboration of these three functions — reason, under- 
standing, intuition — depend the poise and the life of the mind. 

This aesthetic nature of rational thought, which to M. Grand- 
jean seems so striking, is also emphasized in a very remarkable 
book by M. Pierre Boutroux, — L'Ideal scientifique des mathema- 
ticiens. x The author gives us a very vivid picture of the three 
great periods of mathematical thought : — For Antiquity geometry 
seemed like a beautiful structure of theorems — a complete, simple, 
harmonious edifice — based upon the first axioms and crowned by 
the theory of the regular polyhedra which so delighted Plato (Cf. 
Tim., 54d~55e). For the ancients, especially, mathematical intui- 
tion is comparable to a vision of rational thought. But ' synthesis ' 
(in the sense that the third rule of Descartes' Method is called 
the ' rule of the synthesis ') is quite a different conception. This 
conception originated with the Arabs, gained in precision through 
the Cartesian algebra and infinitesimal calculus, and finally reached 
its height with the triumph of 'analysis.' During this second 
period, there was less interest in the completed work than in the 

1 1 vol., i2mo, 275 pages. Alcan, publisher, — in the series called 
" Nouvelle collection scientifique." M. Pierre Boutroux is the son of fimile 
Boutroux, Henri Poincare's nephew. After having taught mathematics at 
the University of Poitiers, and later in the United States (at Princeton) he 
now occupies the chair of General History of Science at the College de France, 
Paris. 
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machine. Search was made for general processes which would 
make possible the unlimited development of new conclusions. 
" It is the reign of the factory supplanting that of the artisan." 
At last, modern mathematicians — or at least the most advanced 
among them — are now weary of this mechanical formalism. If 
they are not actually returning to a pure criterion of beauty, 
they are at least approaching a feeling akin to it. For they are 
now coming to believe that there are natural mathematical forms, 
just as there are types of mountains, of fauna and of flora. Some 
mathematicians of the present day are devoting themselves to the 
task of setting forth the most interesting forms — their work 
resembles a collection of impressive or graceful landscapes. 
Others prefer to become acquainted with the main outlines ot 
the territory, and its configuration as a whole, like a traveler who, 
after much wandering through unknown regions, wishes to dis- 
cover and understand their general topography. Here, as in all 
other sciences, each scholar selects his own field of study with 
perfect freedom of choice. This has been made possible by the 
very perfection of the algorithm, by means of which a man can 
get his bearings in the midst of many different directions. Ethics, 
Schleiermacher used to say, is the theory of the knowledge of 
history. Geometry needs a similar criterion, but what this criter- 
ion is, is less obvious. When seeking freely for truth, the true 
mathematician — that is, the one who has the real feeling for 
science — is dominated by the intuitive feeling that there is an 
objective value which the future will reveal, as soon as distance 
and perspective become sufficient. 

While speaking of the history of sciences, it may be interesting 
to call the attention of philosophers and of scientists to the 
publication of a series of old monographs and scientific works, 
which have been re-edited by M. Solovine and published by 
Gauthier-Villars, under the title of Les maitres de la pensee 
scientifique. The following have already appeared: Traite de la 
lumiere by Huygens, the Dynamique of D'Alembert, Les Animal- 
cules des infusions of Spallanzani, and the admirable little book 
of Carnot on the Metaphysique du Calcul infinitesimal. 
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V. 

In conclusion — in the field of social questions, there is first of 
all an important work by M. Fauconnet, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse, on La Responsabilite. 1 M. Fauconnet is a 
pupil and disciple of Durkheim. He warns us in the preface 
that his work was inspired by a course of lectures on the theory 
of sanctions, once delivered by Durkheim, whose spirit directs the 
whole study. The book is rich in historic and legal facts and full 
of new glimpses into this very complex subject, which at one and 
the same time belongs to psychology, ethics and sociology. The 
idea which dominates the book is that responsibility is bom of 
Society's reaction against crime, not against the criminal. The 
public wreaks its vengeance against the author of the offensive act, 
like the man who in anger breaks the object which happens to be 
in his hand. Later the phenomenon becomes more complicated ; 
the feelings provoked by the agent come into conflict with those 
provoked by the act ; the reaction is no longer blind ; the effects of 
the punishment are now taken into consideration — responsibility is 
becoming individualized and moralized. But traces of the original 
phenomenon still persist. Here we have, I believe, a remarkable 
example of the interest of sociology, and, at the same time, of the 
limited value of this point of view. In the other logical or moral 
applications of Durkheim's method, we find throughout proof of 
the same kind of transformation. The fundamental thesis of soci- 
ology (which explains moral and intellectual facts by their 
dependence upon society, in so far as society is a socially organized 
body ; that is, an actual and real thing cemented by the division 
of labor) is all the more valid when applied to more ancient and 
less civilized epochs. It becomes less and less true as man 
develops the power of reflection and a conscience, and as the 
point of view of personalism (which is the same as universality) 
at the present time takes precedence of the simple synergy and of 
the organizations or institutions which depend upon it. 

La Science de I 'Education 2 by Dr. Demoor and M. Jonckheere 
(of Brussels) is a manual of theoretic and practical pedagogy. 

1 1 vol., 8vo, xxvi + 400 pages. Alcan, publisher. 

2 1 vol., 8vo, 380 pages. Printed in very small type. Brussels, Lamertin ; 
and Paris, Alcan, publishers. 
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Its two authors, one a physician, the other Director of the Hcolc 
Normale, have collaborated by each contributing his special 
knowledge, and in this way they have produced a rather new type 
of work. Whenever they describe anatomically and physi- 
ologically any part of the brain, it has been their aim to attach to 
this description the corresponding study of psychological facts 
and the pedagogic applications which naturally follow. But, 
it must be admitted, the connection is not always very complete. 
When physiology and psychology are considered together, they 
are more often found to be in juxtaposition than actually fused 
together. But the book is none the less full of information and 
practical points of view based upon experience, which recommend 
it to educators. It will also be profitable for teachers to consul: 
the new book of M. Queyrat on L'Smulation. 1 This is well 
supplied with facts, by means of which the author defends an old 
pedagogic method which has had many opponents. 

Finally, in a related field, we must note a remarkable Manuel de 
Morale 2 by Mile. J. F. Renauld, which is primarily intended for 
the instruction of young girls, but which would be very enlighten- 
ing to many professors. It is written in an entirely new spirit, is 
concrete and always in close touch with the facts and realities of 
life, although the author in addition shows an extensive knowledge 
of philosophy and literature. She never tries to evade ethical 
problems, but looks them squarely in the face. She understands 
moral difficulties, and wishes above all never to be content with 
empty and traditional formulas. As we see especially in the 
chapters on the family and professional ethics, the book is domi- 
nated, moderately to be sure, but nevertheless in an unmistakeable 
manner, by a spirit of moderate socialism — not revolutionary, but 
actively reformist. 

In the same pedagogic and social spirit, the question of the 

"£cole Unique" has aroused keen interest in France for some 

time. The question is whether or not we shall preserve the 

duality of our present school system. As matter of fact, we 

have two kinds of elementary instruction, which are parallel to 

i i vol., i2mo, xii + 162 pages. Alcan, publisher, 
z 1 vol. i2mo, 175 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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each other. The first, free and popular, is intended for the 
' masses ' of the nation. It is designed to be complete in itself, and 
it is what we call the enseignement primaire. The second kind, 
which recruits its pupils from the richer families of the nation, 
charges tuition. 1 Its course of instruction, like that of the 
enseignement primaire, includes reading, writing, arithmetic, 
elementary history and elementary geography. But it claims to teach 
these subjects in a different way, as a preparation for the en- 
seignement secondaire, with which it is incorporated in the same 
system. This question has been brought to the forefront ot 
discussion by the forceful and impassioned book entitled, Educa- 
tion, un essai d' organization democratique 2 of M. Zoretti, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Caen. The author pleads earnestly 
for a unified system of primary instruction. These schools would 
be attended by children up to twelve years of age, when some of 
them could seek employment in manual trades, while others 
would be advanced to secondary schools. This selection of 
children for higher instruction would be based entirely upon 
ability, and no preference would be shown to children because of 
wealth or social class. This book, which dates from 1918, is a 
severe and incisive criticism of the present organization, and the 
general program which it offers for a future school organization 
is distinctly socialistic in character. Professor Zoretti's socialism 
is more clearly marked than Mile. Renauld's. But it, too, is an 
intelligent and enlightened socialism, which while recognizing that 
the class-struggle is a reality, does not consider this an ideal 
condition, but on the contrary understands that progress depends 
upon the disappearance of the social differences which produce 
this struggle. Because of the principles which this book proclaims, 
it calls to mind in many ways Professor Dewey's Democracy and 
Education. Apparently, however, M. Zoretti has never read this 
book, because if he^ had, he would not have failed to include 

1 Except for certain scholarships, or exemption from the cost of tuition. 

2 i vol., i2mo, xviii + 287 pages. Plon, publisher, 1918 — with the following 
epigraph by Bishop Frazer : " The education of the people is the most im- 
portant of social interests." It must moreover be noted that it is possible to 
separate the question of the " tcole Unique" from the problem of making 
secondary schools accessible only on the basis of examinations and ability. 
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Professor Dewey among the American educators whose authority 
he invokes at various times during the course of his discussion. 
The relation between these two books is none the less interesting, 
— because here again, both in the subject discussed and in the simi- 
larity of viewpoint, we find the controlling idea of the convergence 
of minds, which we already have had occasion to speak of several 
times during the course of this article, and which, in our estima- 
tion, is of more importance than any other single thing to the 
philosophic interpretation of the world, as well as to social 
progress. 

Andre Lalande. 

La Sorbonne, Paris. 



